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HE RECENT visit to India of the leaders of the Soviet 
Union, the tumultuous mass demonstrations which 
welcomed them and the reactions to the visit by leading 
Indians and the Indian press are together an indication 
that the U.S.S.R. has acquired a new respectability in 
India and that American influence is on the decline. 
The visit inaugurates a new period in Indian foreign 
policy which requires a reassessment of Indian-Ameri- 
can relations. 

This reassessment has already begun in the press 
and on the public platform in the United States. In 
December 1955 AFL-CIO President George Meany 
told the National Religion and Labor Foundation in a 
widely publicized speech: “Nehru and Tito are not 
neutral. They are aides and allies of Communist im- 
perialism—in fact and in effect, if not in diplomatic 
verbiage.” Soon afterwards the New York Times said 
editorially, “the joint communique [issued by Nehru 
and Bulganin in Delhi] and Mr. Nehru’s toleration of 
Soviet anti-Western attacks on Indian soil have aligned 
him so closely with Soviet policies as to put a large 
question mark behind his professed neutrality.” 

Certainly the Bulganin-Khrushchev visit provided 
evidence to support the contention that India was no 
longer neutral but had moved toward the Communist 
bloc. Not only did Nehru permit the Russians to use 
the Indian forum to attack the West, but he even 
amplified the criticism by joining it on one occasion. 
This was in Calcutta where he had flown to appear 
with Khrushchev and Bulganin at the largest meeting 
of the entire visit. After Khrushchev told the audience 
estimated at three million that Portugal’s retention of 
Goa on India’s west coast was like an insect sticking 
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to the human body, “sucking its blood,” Nehru in- 
quired about the position of other nations on the Goa 
question. “If some countries are silent about Goa,” he 
said in an obvious reference to the United States, “it 
means that despite their professions of freedom their 
intentions and policies are not very clean.” 

Nehru was not the only Indian leader who questioned 
the motives of the United States during the Russian 
leaders’ visit. The venerable elder statesman, C, Raja- 
gopalachari, chose the occasion to renew his attack on 
the United States for its failure to scrap its atomic 
arsenal. “Whatever may have been the history of the 
past,” he said in a press statement, “today the USSR 
definitely affirms and reiterates its readiness to accept 
an international prohibition of all nuclear weapons. As 
against this, America is not willing.” “I am afraid,” 
he continued, “that her attitude on the nuclear issue 
definitely puts America in the wrong and her moral 
position is thereby considerably affected.”* 

Such criticism of the United States by leading In- 
dian public figures has been fashionable in India since 
late 1953 when the United States decided to give mili- 
tary aid to Pakistan with whom India has maintained 
an uneasy military truce in Kashmir. Indeed, Prime 


1 The Hindustan Times (New Delhi), December 1, 1955. 
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Minister Nehru has at times been censured by prom- 
inent non-Communist Indians for following a policy 
which is alleged to be too lenient and compromising 
toward the United States and the Western bloc. There 
can be little doubt that criticism of the U.S. by leading 
Indians has had a profound effect on Indian opinion 
generally. Recently the Indian Institute of Public Opin- 
ion instructed its interviewers to ask the following ques- 
tion in several parts of India: “Do you feel there is a 
foreign government that is willfully preparing for a 
war of aggression?” Of the large number of persons 
who replied in the affirmative, a substantial majority 
identified the United States as the potential aggressor. 

Perhaps even more disturbing than this critical at- 
titude toward American foreign policy is the recent 
appointment of V. K. Krishna Menon as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in the Indian cabinet. Menon has 
seldom given any indication that he places a high value 
on Indian-American friendship. His control of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs is thus not likely to facilitate 
the tasks of American diplomacy. 

Other developments on the Indian scene, however, 
indicate that it would be a mistake to assume that India 
has already moved into the Communist camp. Unfor- 
tunately, the Khrushchev-Bulganin visit obscured a 
trend which became evident following Nehru’s visit to 
the U.S.S.R. last summer. The impression was then 
current in New Delhi that the Prime Minister had re- 
turned from his trip much more critical of the Com- 
munist countries than he had ever been previously. 
Evidence of this was found in the speeches of his 
daughter, Mrs. Indira Gandhi, who accompanied 
Nehru on the trip and has recently gone into politics. 
In many speeches in several parts of India, Mrs. Gandhi 
referred to the severe regimentation in the U.S.S.R. 
and to the fact that during the trip she was cut off 
from news of the outside world. These speeches were 
so strong as to create the impression among many ob- 
servers that India’s neutralism was taking on an anti- 
Communist bias. 

Even more important than the Indira Gandhi 
speeches was an article appearing in the official journal 
of the Indian Congress Party on December Ist while 
the Russian leaders’ tour was still in progress. It was 
signed by the Congress General Secretary, Shriman 
Narayan, but since foreign policy, in the party as well 
as in the government, has always been the exclusive 
domain of the Prime Minister, it can be assumed that 
it had his approval. It said: 

The visit of the Soviet leaders has, indeed, been very help- 
ful in fostering closer economic and political ties between India 
and Russia. There is also much in common between the two 
great countries. Both stand for world peace and cooperation 


on the basis of the five principles or Panch Shila. Both are 
eager to improve the economic lot of the common man by 
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eliminating exploitation and bringing about greater economic 
equalities. But it must always be remembered that the means 
or methods employed for the achievement of these objectives 
are fundamentally different in India and the Soviet Union. 
While Russia has followed the totalitarian method of class 
war and a highly centralized administration, India is wedded 
to the method of peace, democracy and maximum decen- 
tralization. . . . 

There can be no compromise between the ideologies of 
Lenin and Gandhi. We have, however, not the slightest in- 
tention of interfering with the ideologies of other countries. 
Nor can we afford to allow any other country to interfere 
with our way of life. We sincerely believe in the philosophy 
of “live and let live” or of “coexistence”... . 


. we do believe that the U.S.S.R. has now given up 
the policy of “exporting” communism to other countries. So 
far as India is concerned, we firmly believe that the Gandhian 
or the Sarvodaya [service to all] way is the best way for us. 
As the Father of the Nation himself remarked, “It is my im- 
plicit faith that India will not be able to imbibe communism 
and that Lenin’s cult will not take root in this soil.” 


These references to the “totalitarian method of class 
war” and to the irreconcilability of the teachings of 
Gandhi and Lenin were strong statements to be uttered 
while the Russian leaders were still in the country, 
especially since Bulganin in Bombay had favorably 
compared Gandhi and Lenin. Their significance should 
not be underestimated. It seems apparent that the pur- 
pose of this article was to announce to all interested 
parties that India had no intention of abandoning her 
policy of non-alignment or of embracing Communist 
ideology. 

Nehru himself emphasized this point at the airport 
the day the Russians left. “What kind of friendship is 
it,” he asked, “which creates enmity with someone 
else?” (This is precisely the type of friendship the Rus- 
sians were trying to purvey.) “The friendship between 
India and the Soviet Union,” Nehru continued, “should 
not be construed to mean that we are drifting away 
from those who are friendly to us.” He has reiterated 
this point in many subsequent public statements. 

India then has not abandoned its neutral, or as 
Nehru prefers to call it, its “independent” foreign policy. 
Although closer relations have been established with 
the U.S.S.R., this is not to be interpreted as involving 
special political obligations in the international arena. 
There is no doubt, however, that increased commercial 
and cultural intercourse with the U.S.S.R. will have 
important long-term effects on public opinion in India, 
a factor which Nehru appears to have underestimated. 
The prestige of Communist countries is bound to grow, 
and the ideology they represent will become increas- 
ingly respectable. American policy toward India must 
take this into consideration. 


3 AICC Economic Review, Vol. VII, No. 15 (December 
1, 1955), pp. 5-6. 
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In the long run, it is in the interest of the United 
States that India remain politically stable, economically 
properous and democratic. Intelligent policy toward 
India then must be policy which contributes to the 
preservation of political stability, the growth of pros- 
perity and the advancement of democratic institutions. 
It should, in addition, secure for the United States in 
India a reputation for sympathetic understanding of 
Indian problems, reasonableness in the conduct of dip- 
lomacy and enlightenment in defining its own national 
interest. 

American diplomacy toward India in recent years 
has often failed to meet these conditions, and an at- 
titude of cynical suspicion of American motives has 
thus come to dominate Indian thinking. This has been 
especially true since the United States decided to ex- 
tend arms aid to Pakistan. The ill will generated by 
this action has magnified policy disagreements on such 
matters as Korea and China, and has brought to the 
surface a host of emotions and prejudices which have 
vitiated the effect of much of the constructive work 
the United States has done in India. As the Canadian 
Minister for External Affairs, Mr. Lester Pearson, 
pointed out after his recent tour of India, the United 
States is not getting adequate credit for the economic 
assistance it has already given to India. The Soviet 
Union has received much greater benefits in terms of 


public appreciation for its agreement to erect a steel 
plant on an interest-bearing loan basis than the United 
States has received from loans and gifts already made 
involving several times the amount of the Russian loan. 


Basis for Indian Attitudes 


There are several reasons why Indians manifest so 
little appreciation of American aid. Distrust of Ameri- 
can foreign policy is probably first among them. In 
addition to the widespread conviction that the United 
States will protect the Portuguese in Goa and side with 
Pakistan on Kashmir, many influential Indians believe 
that one of the purposes of SEATO and the Baghdad 
Pact is the isolation of India. In this context American 
aid is often looked upon as some clever form of in- 
ternal penetration. 

It has been one of the characteristics of the U.S. aid 
program that large numbers of American experts have 
come to India to supervise the expenditure of funds. 
Their relations with their sensitive Indian counter- 
parts have not always been helped by the higher sal- 
aries they receive nor the air-conditioned houses and 
other luxurious conditions in which some live. National- 
istic pride has frequently been manifested when Ameri- 
can technicians have criticized Indian procedures, and, 
in general, the presence of large numbers of American 
technicians and administrators is resented. 
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A third reason for lack of appreciation arises from 
the frustration engendered by India’s need for foreign 
assistance. Having thrown out the British, Indians to- 
day would like to be managing their own affairs with 
their own resources in manpower and machines. This 
is not possible, however, and having expelled one for- 
eign nation they are now forced to look to another 
for assistance. Matters are not helped by the fact that 
the United States is a rich country and that its aid 
frequently looks like charity, especially when it is dis- 
pensed with such ill grace as the well-known wheat 
loan of 1951. Educated Indians are often proud and 
over-sensitive, and there are few among them who can 
suppress resentment of rich America from whom they 
have been obliged to accept so much. “I hate to beg,” 
said the Indian Minister of Commerce and Industry 
in December, “though I am a born Brahmin and a 
mendicant. I refuse to permit any of my colleagues to 
go beg and say ‘we wish to go through this [Second 
Five Year] Plan and, therefore, will you help us’.””* 

A fourth reason can be found in the nature of the 
American aid program itself. Conceived more as a 
program for economic development than as a propa- 
ganda campaign, American aid has been dispensed over 
such a broad field of varied undertakings that it lacks 
focus and drama. The United States has poured money 
into tube wells, jungle clearing, fertilizer production, 
malaria control, transportation and river valley develop- 
ment. But there is no single spectacular project that 
bears the specific visible imprint of American gen- 
erosity, no American dam, no American railroad, no 
American steel mill. 

Another factor which militates against an appreciative 
response to American aid is the degree to which Marx- 
ism has influenced the political thinking of most edu- 
cated Indians. There is much in Indian social and eco- 
nomic life that Marxisrn seems to explain simply and 
cogently, and Lenin's analysis of imperialism as well 
as the attenuated’ Marxism of the British Fabians and 
Harold Laski have been widely accepted, even among 
many of the more conservative groups. It is hardly 
surprising that there is a considerable belief in India 
that capitalist countries like the United States do not 
wish to see India become industrialized. The capitalist 
nations, it is alleged, would prefer to preserve India 
as a market for the disposal of their manufactured 
goods; accordingly, Western aid programs are concen- 
trated on agricultural development and Western in- 
dustrialists refuse to divulge technical know-how to 
potential competitors. Khrushchev and Bulganin, during 
their tour of India, took every opportunity to strengthen 
these beliefs. Several times they pointed out that a 
socialist state had no reason to fear competition and 


4 The Hindustan Times (New Delhi), December 13, 1955. 
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that the U.S.S.R. would willingly share its technical 
_ knowledge with underdeveloped countries. 

Most of these factors which vitiate the political ef- 
fect of Western economic assistance constitute no dis- 
ability for the Communist nations. There are relatively 
few Soviet technicians in India, and thus few op- 
portunities for friction to develop concerning them. The 
Soviet Union is regarded by many Indians as not rich 
like America, but as a poor, partly Asian country 
which became powerful despite the opposition of im- 
perialist nations. The economic and psychological gap 
between India and the U.S.S.R. is not great, and aid 
can be accepted as from a friend faced with similar 
problems. And finally, the Soviet decision to begin its 
aid to India with a steel plant indicates that Russian 
assistance will be dispensed in a manner that will as- 
sure maximum propaganda benefits. 

Since American economic assistance is having little 
appreciably beneficial psychological effect on Indo- 
American relations (despite the real boost it is giving 
to the Indian economy), it is appropriate to ask wheth- 
er it should be continued in its present form. The 
answer would appear to be in the negative. It is not 
in the interest of the United States to pursue a policy 
which alienates public opinion in India, however much 
it might eventually contribute to the country’s well- 
being. This does not mean that all assistance should be 
discontinued, for it is still in the American interest that 
the Indian economy have a stable foundation. It is 
primarily the question of method which needs review. 

An intelligent American aid program toward India 
during the present phase would be one that minimized 
the conditions which now vitiate the political effect 
of American assistance. Specifically, it would reduce the 
number of American technicians in India and avoid 
the appearance of charity or political bribery. This 
might be managed by putting the entire program on a 
low-interest loan basis and by eliminating outright 
grants except in specific instances where political ad- 
vantage might be gained. The U.S. Congress would 
probably not require such close supervision of loans as 
of direct grants, and thus a program of loans would 
have the twofold advantage of automatically reducing 
American personnel while eliminating the charity con- 
notation of the present program. It would be important 
from the point of view of Indian self-respect that the 
initiative for all loans come from the Government of 
India and not from American aid administrators. Such 
a program would give Indians a greater sense of self- 
reliance and would cast the United States in the role 
of a friendly banker who had found a sound investment. 


5 For a somewhat similar view see Eustace Seligman, 
“What the U.S. Can Do About India,” Foreign Policy Bul- 
letin, Vol. 35, No, 24 (January 1, 1956), pp. 57-64. 
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Serious consideration should also be given to Prime 
Minister Nehru’s suggestion at the ECAFE conference 
in Bangalore early in February 1956 that “wealthy” 
countries channel all of their economic aid to under- 
developed areas through agencies of the United Nations. 
India and other sensitive Asian nations would prefer 
to be indebted to an international organization rather 
than to any specific country. American initiative in ex- 
panding the development program of the United Na- 
tions would have a healthy effect on opinion in India, 
especially if it followed closely the Prime Minister’s 
suggestion and gave him appropriate credit. 

A successful American policy toward India must also 
minimize the political differences between the two 
countries. Foremost among these is the question of 
colonialism. It must be recognized that among Asians 
colonialism is mostly thought of as the government 
of non-white peoples by white people. Efforts to ex- 
pand the meaning of this term in Asia to include the 
relationship of Soviet Russia to its satellites and its own 
Central Asian peoples have been singularly unsuccess- 
ful. 

Nearly all Asian peoples feel intensely on the subject 
of colonialism and India is no exception. Not only are 
Indian memories of the struggle for independence still 
vivid, but they are continually refreshed by the pres- 
ence on the Indian subcontinent of Goa, the tiny 
Portuguese colony on the west coast. Expressing more 
of the popular feeling about Goa than his own char- 
acteristic moderation in foreign affairs, Prime Min- 
ister Nehru told India’s Upper House last fall: “We 
are not prepared to tolerate the presence of the Portu- 
guese in Goa, even if the Goans want them there.”® 
It was thus a great shock to Indians when Secretary 
of State Dulles issued his communique with Portuguese 
Foreign Minister Cunha. By using the term “provinces” 
to describe Portuguese colonies in Asia, Mr. Dulles 
seemed (in the eyes of most Indians) to be in effect 
endorsing Portuguese colonialism in Portugal’s own 
terminology. Since any student of Asian affairs could 
have predicted the violent reaction which such a com- 
munique would produce in India, many Indians were 
led to conclude that the Secretary of State did not 
attach much importance to Indian public opinion. 

To Indians the anti-colonial struggle is immediate 
and vital; the anti-Communist struggle seems remote. 
As a participant in the first India enjoys the prestige of 
a great leader. In the second she could be only a sup- 
porting player. If the United States is to enjoy good 
relations with India it must avoid the appearance of 
giving support to colonialism. This cam only be done 
by actually refusing to support colonialism and, indeed, 
by championing the cause of self-determination for all 


6 The Asian Recorder, Vol. 1, No. 36, p. 399. 
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peoples. In the rare cases where European obligations 
prohibit a strong anti-colonial stand, the United States 
might have to decline to take any stand at all. 

American policy should also take cognizance of cer- 
tain important characteristics of India’s governmental 
structure. In underdeveloped countries a major political 
force is found in the government bureaucracy, and this 
bureaucracy can have enormous influence on the con- 
duct of international relations. It would, therefore, be 
advantageous to the United States if the Indian bu- 
reaucracy were to develop a pro-Western orientation. 
The United States can promote this in a number of 
ways without interfering in the country’s internal af- 
fairs. To begin with, it has a formidable advantage 
in the status of the English language in India. Despite 
government efforts to replace English with Hindi, it 
has become apparent that in non-Hindi-speaking _re- 
gions resistance to Hindi is greater than was expected 
when it was decided to make it the official language. 
English remains the lingua franca of the intelligentsia, 
the language of government, the courts and the uni- 
versities, and responsible Indian leaders are beginning 
to realize that its status cannot be reduced without 
serious damage to national unity and technological ad- 
vancement. 

The widespread use of English gives a great ad- 
vantage to Western ideas, and this advantage should 
be pressed by making the best of Western literature 


and political commentary available to English speaking 
Indians at low cost. Western books, newspapers and 
journals of opinion should circulate in India at low 
prices that would be competitive with the highly sub- 
sidized literature of the Communists. This is not the 
case today. 


At the same time support should be given to pro- 
grams which increase the number of people who under- 
stand English and who thus have a vested interest in 
good relations with the English-speaking world. Of the 
718 Indian students who came to the United States for 
higher education in 1954-55, 332 came at their own 
expense. There would seem to be a need for more 
scholarships and fellowships if the number of Ameri- 
can trained university graduates in India is to be signif- 
icant. In any fellowship program, however, care must 
be taken to accept only those candidates for whom 
employment possibilities are reasonably certain upon 
their return to India, for unemployed intellectuals (of 
whom India already has many) are not likely to con- 
tribute either to India’s well-being or to good Indian- 
American relations. 

The United States should press the advantage it has 
as a result of its extensive experience in democratic 
public administration. A more intensive effort than is 
now in effect should be made to attract Indian students 
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to American universities for the study of public ad- 
ministration. At the same time, more vigorous Ameri- 
can assistance to the departments of public administra- 
tion in Indian universities in the form of books and 
exchange professorships can help India improve the 
quality of its administrative services. 


India's Need for Technicians 


India’s plans for the development of a welfare state 
will require the immediate training of hundreds of sci- 
entists and engineers who will work in government em- 
ploy on large-scale development schemes, A committee 
of the Government of India’s Planning Commission 
has recently reported on the number of technicians 
which should be trained during the Second Five Year 
Plan if Indian development is to proceed at the planned 
rate. In addition to engineering personne] to be trained 
in existing institutions, it will be necessary to provide 
facilities for training 970 civil engineers, 200 mechanical 
engineers, 190 electrical engineers, 190 telecommunica- 
tion engineers, 40 metallurgical engineers and 100 min- 
ing engineers.’ 

What India has long needed has been a big na- 
tional technical institute comparable in status to 
America’s California Institute of Technology or Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. The Soviet au- 
thorities have already realized the political potential 
in this situation and have arranged to aid the establish- 
ment of such an institute in Bombay. They have agreed 
to supply fifteen professors in specified fields for a 
period of five years as well as three translators to pre- 
pare English translations of Russian textbooks and 
scientific publications. It is expected that the new in- 
stitute will begin operation in the summer of 1957 
and will train about a thousand students a year. Even 
if the fifteen Russian professors are able to refrain 
from mixing outright political indoctrination with tech- 
nical training, they are bound to emphasize the superi- 
ority of the Russian way of doing things. Their stu- 
dents will learn to admire Russian technology and de- 
precate that of the West. As graduates their professional 
status will to a large extent depend upon the prestige 
which the U.S.S.R. has in India, and thus they will 
have a vested interest in helping to keep that prestige 
high. 

This Soviet project, however, will not meet all In- 
dia’s technological needs, and there wil! be room for 
similar assistance from the United States. The gift of 
another technical school, the equipment and salaries 
for American and other foreign professors, is the type 
of gesture made vital now by the Soviet initiative in 
this field. American wealth and technological prowess 


7 Indiagram (Embassy of India, Washington, D.C.) No. 22 
(February 2, 1956), p. 22. 
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make possible a contribution which could be of real 
assistance to India’s development while helping to cre- 
ate good will for the United States. Such an offer 
should be made without delay. 

Another advantage enjoyed by the United States 
and not shared by the Communist world is the fact that 
it is a producer of large food surpluses. These surpluses 
offer great opportunities for improving relations with 
India. India’s food situation is good at present, but the 
failure of the rains for one year could cause widespread 
famine. The United States might undertake to guaran- 
tee several million tons of food grains to India each 
year as a gift. In poor years this food could be used 
to stave off famine. In good years it could be used as 
wages to bring into action the vast army of unemployed 
or underemployed who could be put to work on simple 
public works projects like road construction and jungle 
clearing. 

In the propaganda field the United States should 
make an effort to emphasize that characteristic of its 
society which is most attractive to the Indian intelli- 
gentsia, namely, its relatively free intellectual climate 
and its hospitality to controversy and dissent. Despite 
much praise of the economic advancement of the So- 
viet Union and China by Indians who have visited 
these two countries during the last few years, it has 
been frequently pointed out by many of these visitors 
that this advance has been achieved by regimenting 
the population. This fact gives the West a great ad- 
vantage, and maximum benefit can be extracted from 
it by keeping before the Indian intelligentsia the evi- 
dence of intellectual freedom in Western countries. In 
doing this, example is of greater value than description, 
and exchange of persons is an effective device. Facili- 
ties should not only be made available for more Indian 
leaders to come to America, but also an effort should 
be made to include Indians who are critical of the 
American system and American policy. Conversely, 
there should be sent abroad more Americans who are 
willing to admit the weaknesses of American foreign 
policy. An American in India who admits that mistakes 
have been made by his government may not sell Ameri- 
can foreign policy to anyone, but he will help to es- 
tablish for his country a reputation for freedom of 
thought and expression with which the Russians and 
the Chinese will not be able to compete. 

The Communists have been shrewd enough to in- 
vite to Russia and China a sprinkling of Indians who 
have been critical of Communist countries. In general 
these Indians have returned to criticize their hosts. But 
the fact of their going has done much to give legitimacy 
to the delegations of which they were members and to 
enhance the prestige of Communist countries. The 
Communists, however, are unable to send their na- 


tionals in any number to India except in officially 
supervised delegations, It is not likely that they will be 
able to send many students to study in India, and what- 
ever students they might send would probably be such 
unrelenting exponents of the party line that they would 
only confirm the growing realization of the nature of 
Communist regimentation. 

Good relations with India will not be achieved easily. 
American diplomats in India will be obliged to mani- 
fest self-control in the face of Indian criticism which 
is frequently testy and ill-informed. American tech- 
nicians may even find that good relations with over- 
sensitive Indians may occasionally require the accept- 
ance of engineering plans which do not meet the 
best American professional standards. This in turn 
will have to be explained to inquiring Congressmen 
who are always alert for evidence of waste in the 
foreign aid program and made doubly aggressive by 
whatever criticism of America happens to be current 
in India at the moment. But the effort is necessary. 
India’s size, her enormous population and her strategic 
location make her a vital factor in the struggle between 
Communism and parliamentary democracy. The suc- 
cess of the democratic system with which she has chosen 
to govern herself will serve as an example for all of 
Asia. If it should fail the attractiveness of the Com- 
munist way will be greatly enhanced. 

Although India’s new friendlier relations with the 
Soviet Union are disturbing to thoughtful Indians and 
Americans alike, it would be a serious mistake to con- 
clude that India has moved into the Communist orbit. 
Such an assumption is not only superficial but also 
dangerous for it tends to preclude the type of states- 
manship necessary to the establishment of enduring 
friendly relations with this important Asian democracy. 
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Politics in Nepal 
BY WERNER LEVI 


yer THOSE INVOLVED in the turmoil of Nepalese 
politics, there is general agreement on one thing: 
democracy has not taken root in the five years since 
the overthrow of the Rana régime and political and 
economic conditions have deteriorated. Disagreement 
rages over the question of blame, which every party 
seeks to pin upon its many rivals. Even the King is 
no longer immune from criticism since he was drawn 
into the business of daily politics by the inability of 
the politicians to form a government. The mutual 
recriminations among the leaders and the lack of con- 
structive activity have had unfortunate results for 
popular government. The people are beginning to feel 
that “democracy” has been discredited by its failure 
to bring the expected improvements. Many are looking 
back to the days of the Ranas when their lives were 
equally dismal but at least peaceful and orderly. The 
situation has become increasingly aggravated by Nepal’s 
growing involvement in international politics. Foreign 
interests, on their own initiative or by invitation of com- 
peting politicians, are taking a hand in the country’s 
internal affairs, raising suspicions in the minds of the 
people and resentment among the patriots. 

In the center and somewhat above the political 
struggles stands the King as the prime factor of sta- 
bility. His power and influence rest upon tradition 
and the devotion of his people, plus (some Nepalese 
like to think) the loyalty of the army. The late King 
Tribhuvan added to the royal prestige by his part in 
overthrowing the Ranas and the young King (Ma- 
hendra Vir Vikram Shah) continues to enjoy a repu- 
tation for democratic sympathies. He started his career 
with much good will from the people and with the 
admiration of the educated groups for his intelligence 
and knowledge. Some Nepalese feel that he is allowing 
the Ranas too much influence in his councils, while 
others praise him for this. But all, and especially the 
politicians, respect him and his office. It was char- 
acteristic that when on March 2, 1955 (as Crown 
Prince), he took over the government of the country 
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on behalf of his ailing father “for the time being”— 
after the Cabinet had resigned and the Advisory As- 
sembly adjourned—the political parties reacted with 
remarkable docility. Each expected, of course, to be 
chosen to form the new Cabinet, but they also realized 
that criticism of the King would merely boomerang 
against the critic. Not even the Communists dared to 
belittle the King or advocate a republic. Only as the 
King’s direct rule was prolonged over many months 
did the parties make oblique criticism of him, while 
freely attacking the “reactionary and feudalistic” ad- 
visers surrounding him. The general impression in 
Nepal was that the young King disliked direct rule 
only a little less than his father did. His efforts to es- 
tablish a government by political leaders and “men of 
talent” enjoying popular confidence were appreciated 
as honest. There was general recognition that it was 
not his intentions but the character of Nepalese society 
and politicians that frustrated his endeavors. 

The several dozen political parties of the center 
hardly deserve the name. In effect, most of them con- 
sist of groups of followers banded around a leader and 
few have more than regional support. The personali- 
ties around which these parties are built have usually 
been prominent in public life for many years; some 
come and go and their parties with them. They unite 
and split with great frequency, forming alliances when 
they are out of office and fighting each other when 
they are in. For many, the only clear aim is the ac- 
quisition of personal power by the leader. There are 
exceptions, the Praja Parishad (in its form until 1955) 
being a prominent one. This party was an early leader 
in the anti-Rana struggle. It was founded in the mid- 
thirties by three political martyrs and is headed by the 
present Prime Minister Tanka Prasad Acharya. Its 
program is of a democratic-socialist nature. It has a 
reputation for public service, integrity, clean methods, 
and good jail-going; also for poor organization and an 
empty treasury. It had, for these reasons, macle little 
progress in the competition for power until 1956. 

Among the other parties, only about six or seven are 
considered important. Their prominence is based largely 
upon the fact that they are centered in Katmandu, but 
their popularity may not be as great as that of other 
parties with centers in the outlying districts and receiv- 
ing less publicity. 

The Nepali Congress, whose President is B. P. Koira- 
la, was once the counterpart to the Indian Congress. 
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It led the fight against the Ranas or, as some rivals 
put it, was unjustly favored by India with the exclusive 
conduct of negotiations leading to the abdication of 
the Ranas. It also supplied the first commoner Prime 
Minister in the person of M. P. Koirala. The early reso- 
lutions of the party were general, referring primarily 
to the desirability of democratic institutions in Nepal; 
later they were concerned with bringing leadership 
into the party’s hands by a program for action. In 
January 1956 the party announced that it was going 
to campaign in the projected general elections on the 
basis of a democratic, socialist platform. It favors a 
planned economy, nationalization of rent-free land 
(Birtas), abolition of zamindaris (a variation of the 
Indian zamindaris), cooperative and state farming, 
mobilization of indigenous capital through taxation 
and currency measures, government control of foreign 
trade. It is willing to accept foreign aid from inter- 
national agencies and friendly nations and subscribes 
to the “independent” foreign policy pursued by India. 

The party no longer has the dominant position it 
once held. Several groups have splintered off and 
M. P. Koirala with his friends has been ejected. This 
caused him to form the National Democratic Party 
(Rashtriya Praja Party) in 1952 so that he could 
claim leadership of a party and be chosen Prime Min- 
ister by the King, which he was, several times. It is 
doubtful whether the party has many followers other 
than M. P.’s friends. It is certain that he has many 
critics. Among them is said to be King Mahendra who 
is reported to have resented the fact that M. P. Koirala 
took full control of the government when the late King 
Tribhuvan went abroad instead of permitting the Crown 
Prince to be made a Regent. Certainly the manner in 
which the young King has ignored M. P. in his long 
search for a new government would give some credence 
to these reports. 

The Nepal National Congress, led by Dr. D. R. Regmi 
was created in 1948, one year after the Nepali Congress. 
Dr. Regmi is one of the most prominent politicians in 
Nepal. He was foreign minister once and advocates 
a neutralist policy for his country. In spite of using a 
terminology reminiscent of Communist iargon, he is 
not a Communist but confesses to mildly socialist ideals. 

These four parties, together with Badhra Kali Misra’s 
People’s Congress (Jan Congress) and Kulananda 
Jha’s Terai Congress, are most frequently in the news 
and most of the coalition talk revolves around them. 


The right and left extremes in political groupings are 
represented by the Gurkha Parishad and the National 
People’s Front, alias the (outlawed) Communist Party. 
Until 1952 the Gurkha Parishad was known as the 
Ghurka Dal, but was then suppressed because it par- 
ticipated in riots and personal attacks upon B. P. 
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Koirala. It is a Rana creation of a communal and 
extreme rightist nature. It has considerable financial 
resources and is well organized. Some Nepalese think 
that it is the most popular party, but because its sup- 
port comes mostly from the hill regions while the 
Valley of Katmandu is the center of political activity, 
its ostensible political influence is not very great. Fur- 
thermore, its close relations with the former ruling 
Ranas prevents it from participating in the formation 
of the government for the time being. But this con- 
nection, with which its regional support is related, is 
also one of its elements of strength. 

The Valley is populated mostly by Newars, the peo- 
ple originally living in and ruling over Nepal. They 
were defeated by the invading Gurkhas in the 18th 
century who from then on supplied the rulers of the 
country, including the Ranas. Many Newars refused 
to intermarry with the Gurkhas and feelings of hos- 
tility were kept alive. Since the Ranas were Gurkhas, 
the Newars supported the revolution of 1950 which was 
fought mostly in the Valley and the Terai, and hardly 
at all in the hills. These factors explain the relative in- 
significance and unpopularity of the Gurkha Parishad 
around Katmandu and the following it has built up 
in the hills. 

However, being very sensitive to any political leader’s 
potential strength, numerous politicians from other 
parties are known to make clandestine visits to the 
leaders of the party. Furthermore, it has ties with some 
army groups, possesses “stormtroopers,” engineers local 
uprisings in which a variety of groups sometimes par- 
ticipate, and is accused of having close connections with 
“certain foreign powers,” often specified as the United 
States. These accusations were firmly believed by a 
number of Nepalese after the leader of the party, Major 
General Mrigendra Shamsher, and his son were dis- 
covered receiving four short wave transmitters marked 
with the insignia of the U.S. Signal Corps. Strong 
American denials of any complicity had little effect. 

The Communists function at the opposite extreme. 
A ban was put upon their party in 1950, without, how- 
ever, interfering much with their activities. They make 
frequent statements in public, announce programs, dis- 
tribute literature, organize the peasants in the eastern 
and western districts of the country, out of reach of 
government control, and they even elected the Chair- 
man of the municipal council and four members in 
Katmandu in 1953, though under the label of “Inde- 
pendents”.* They have engineered demonstrations, 


1 The government settled that problem quickly. When a 
jurisdictional dispute developed between the government and 
the municipal council over Katmandu, the council voted no 
confidence in the Chairman, Janak Man Singh. Thereupon 
the government forbade him to enter the municipal office. 
When he did so anyway, he was arrested and imprisoned. 
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hunger marches, and local uprisings, with the help of 
numerous front organizations. At the end of 1955 they 
organized the National People’s Front, with Dr. Majhi 
as general secretary. The preamble of the Front’s pro- 
gram accuses the political leaders of professing democ- 
racy while actually engaging in court intrigues. Instead 
of seeking personal power it urges that they should 
“work honestly for arousing political consciousness in 
the masses and lead their struggle to a higher phase.” 
The Front promised to do just that. It described itself 
as republican, but as willing to accept a constitutional 
monarchy if the Constituent Assembly resulting from 
the general elections pronounced itself in favor of it. 
In their actual policy, the Communists faithfully follow 
the line laid down elsewhere: they switched from anti- 
Indian to pro-Indian propaganda; the Soviet Union 
and Communist China are the great friends of Nepal; 
the United States is the great enemy, conspiring to 
make Nepal a base of attack against China—except 
during the time when the Geneva spirit prevailed. 


Role of K. |. Singh 

The exact part assigned to Dr. K. I. Singh in the 
Communist movement is not easy to ascertain. How- 
ever, there is no need to share the doubts of many 
Nepalese about his being a Communist. It is likely that 
such doubts are purposely created as part of the Com- 
munist tactic in Nepal. After Singh escaped from prison 
to Tibet in 1952, nothing certain was heard of him for 
almost two years. A good deal of speculation kept his 
name before the public and that was probably inten- 
tional. In Katmandu a Society of Friends of K. I. 
Singh was formed, agitating for his return and building 
up his popularity. His followers scattered into the re- 
mote parts of the country, spreading the word about 
him and his ideas. These endeavors had success. Singh’s 
reputation, first arising from his prominent participa- 
tion in the 1950 revolution, increased as the years went 
by. In some parts of the country his name became a 
legend. In Katmandu, many parties, including the 
Praja Parishad and the Nepal National Congress (but 
not the Nepali Congress) argued for his return and 
were willing to accept him, as did many Nepalese, as 
a national hero and savior of the country. 

Prime Minister Nehru in Peking in October 1954 
had discussions on Singh’s agitation against Nepal, 
which thereupon promptly stopped. Most likely on that 
occasion too Singh’s return was discussed. The Chinese 
had always planned to send him back, as they had told 
a Nepalese youth delegation visiting Peking in 1953; 
the only question was when? The propitious moment 
came when China and Nepal agreed to establish diplo- 
matic relations and Nepalese politics had reached a 
disturbing impasse. 
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In the spring of 1955 it was made known that Singh 
and his refugee friends were on their way from Peking 
to Katmandu. The Chinese government announced it 
could keep him no longer because he had threatened 
hunger strike and suicide if he could not return home! 
Some debate arose in Nepal whether he should be per- 
mitted to enter. Among those who reportedly opposed 
his return were the Communists. Possible explanations 
for this attitude—if it was true—were either personal 
rivalries within the party, which are known to exist, 
or merely the attempt to let Singh play the deceiving 
role of the national hero standing above party politics. 

At the end of August, Singh and some thirty fol- 
lowers, with 120 Tibetan bearers, reached the border 
below the Rasua Garhi Pass. By that time, the govern- 
ment had decided to let him in, providing he would 
sign an assurance of future law-abiding activities. This 
he did, but in a manner falling short of the expected 
humble request for the King’s pardon. When he finally 
made such a request, the King granted it within twenty- 
four hours after receipt, unusually fast for Nepal. 
Singh could now enter the capital as a free citizen and 
his friends prepared a grandiose reception for him. 
With a band playing, Singh proceeded through the 
streets of Katmandu in September, half the population 
having turned out to see him. He made it known that 
he had not come to propagate Communism, because 
monarchy was still a necessity in Nepal.* In China, he 
said, he had led a “precluded” life. He had had no 
chance to study Chinese administration and he could 
not describe conditions in that country. One of his 
followers added that he never met Mao or Chou. 

A few days after his arrival, Singh held the biggest 
political meeting ever to take place in Katmandu. He 
told his vast audience that a program should be in- 
augurated giving immediate attention to land reforms, 
education, currency, communications and defense. The 
monarchy should be supported as long as it remained 
responsible to the people. He had nothing favorable 
to say about the political parties. By giving the King 
carte blanche they had only shown their weakness and 
lust for power, as well as the demoralization and frus- 
tration of their leaders. He advocated close economic 
ties with India, where Nepal’s “salvation” lay, and the 
acceptance of foreign aid if granted on the conditions 
granted by India. India was not to be feared because 
she had no intentions against her neighbors and had 
subscribed to the five principles of peaceful coexistence 
(Panch Shila). This praise of India came as a surprise 
to many Indians as well as Nepalese. Yet, it was in 
conformity with the current Communist party line 


2 This sounded similar to Chou En-lai’s earlier remark that 
lamaism was still a necessity for Tibet and that Communism 
could not be introduced “for another fifty years.” 
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which Singh presumably felt obliged to follow. In the 
course of many statements which he has since made 
it became quite evident that he has no particular per- 
sonal love for Nepal’s big neighbor. 

It was obvious from Singh’s behavior that he planned 
to play the role of the country’s savior who would not 
sully himself with the petty squabbles of the political 
parties. When at a comparatively thinly attended second 
public meeting in October 1955 he announced the 
formation of the United Democratic Front, he em- 
phasized strongly that this was to be a strictly patriotic 
organization and something “altogether different” from 
the customary Nepalese parties. There can be no doubt 
that the disguise which Singh adopted has an attraction 
for many Nepalese who are disgusted with the chaotic 
politics of their country. His standing is such that many 
parties not only hesitate to attack him but are seeking 
to establish friendly relations with him. On the other 
hand, knowing full well that they could at best play a 
very minor role if he ever came into power, the threat 
of his popularity is driving them together in an effort 
to give the people a more adequate government. But 
the rivalries and jealousies among the leaders permit 
only slow progress in this direction. 

Faced with such a medley of parties, it was difficult 
for the throne to fulfil the periodic promises of further- 
ing democratic government. King Tribhuvan hoped to 
take an effective step in that direction by appointing 
a “national cabinet” in April 1954 and creating an 
Advisory Assembly a month later. All parties were given 
a chance to join in the Assembly and the National 
Democratic Party, the Nepal National Congress, the 
Praja Parishad, and the Nepali Jan Congress were 
represented in the Cabinet under M. P. Koirala’s pre- 
miership. But this attempt to establish a government 
resembling “popular rule” (the second since the revo- 
lution) was, for several reasons, again doomed to failure. 

The leaders of the important Nepali Congress re- 

fused to participate in the Cabinet, branding the whole 
enterprise a trick to delay popular elections and a de- 
vice to facilitate nepotism. They appointed themselves 
a loyal opposition and announced a program which 
differed little from that of any other party. It referred 
to all the well-known problems: maintenance of law 
and order, guarantee of civil liberties, holding early 
elections, lowering prices on staple foods, controlling 
Nepalese currency. 
” The Advisory Assembly of over 100 members rarely 
had a quorum of 20 for the discussion of serious af- 
fairs of state but was always packed when the govern- 
ment was attacked. The opposition parties quarrelled 
with the government parties and the government parties 
fought each other. Often all would join in fighting 
Cabinet members, regardless of their party affiliation. 
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The same splits could be found in the rapidly dis- 
integrating Cabinet. Ministers criticized one another 
openly. Occasionally they would not be on speaking 
terms and forbade their staffs to communicate with one 
another. The answer to the Prime Minister’s call for 
“proper homogeneity and understanding” among the 
Cabinet members was that they would not “subordi- 
nate” themselves to his will. 

By the end of 1954 the Prime Minister confessed 
that government was impossible under prevailing con- 
ditions, but he tenaciously clung to his office. After 
weeks of futile party maneuverings and realignments 
and a brief satyagraha (passive resistance campaign) 
against the government by the Nepali Congress, which 
had the sympathy of the Royal Council (composed of 
the King’s three sons while he was ailing in southern 
France), the Prime Minister handed in the Cabinet’s 
resignation. The Crown Prince accepted it after he 
had consulted his father in Nice and at the same time 
(March 2, 1955) the Advisory Assembly was ad- 
journed and eventually (in June) dissolved. 

By proclamation the King established a new régime 
of direct rule. All royal authority was vested in the 
Crown Prince, making him in effect a Regent. He im- 
mediately took over the Departments of Anti-Corrup- 
tion, Civil Intelligence, Appointments and Promotions, 
and the Public Service Commission. In assuming direct 
rule “for the time being” the Crown Prince promised to 
establish a council of ministers “which will be able to 
gain the confidence of the people and be capable of 
doing good to the country at the earliest possible mo- 
ment after giving due and proper weight to the voice 
of the people.” To discover what this voice had to say 
he invited all political and social organizations of the 
country (some 127 as it turned out) to send him their 
advice and suggestions together with their credentials. 
A month later, after the completion of funeral rites for 
King Tribhuvan who had died on March 13, 1955, the 
new King announced the creation of a Council of 
Royal Advisors to help him run the country, “pending 
the restoration of democratic rule.” 

Direct rule proved popular only with that section 
of the population, containing a considerable number of . 
young people, which was disillusioned with the char- 
acter of Nepalese politicians and with democracy as 
long as it meant merely anti-Ranaism. It was, naturally, 
unpopular with all the major parties, but also with the 
other organizations which the King had asked for an 
expression of opinion. At a four-day conference with 
them, in May 1955, he discovered a consensus against 
direct rule and for early general elections and the pre- 
servation of a democratic system. The main argument, 
widely shared, was that the King’s status and prestige 
must be preserved, that he should stand above parties 
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and politics and remain the symbol of the country’s 
unity. 

The King seemed willing to restore “popular” gov- 
ernment. He was also determined however to proceed 
with caution and to obtain a firm commitment for 
cooperation from the parties before rather than after 
the formation of a new government. Some political 
leaders suspected delaying tactics in this policy. But 
their inability to agree on the most elementary con- 
ditions of coalition government proved the King right. 
After innumerable talks with party leaders in a fre- 
quently tense atmosphere, the King finally appointed 
Tanka Prasad Acharya of the Praja Parishad® the new 
Prime Minister on January 27, 1956. He heads a one 
party cabinet with some independent members. Con- 
sidering the Prime Minister’s high reputation he was a 
good compromise candidate. He is a less controversial 
figure than M. P. Koirala and his relations with the 
King lack that tension which was said to disturb the 
relations between the King and the former prime min- 
ister. 

Obstacles to Democracy 

The restoration of government by Cabinet does not, 
of course, solve all problems. Although for the mo- 
ment, it pacified the vociferous politicians, it will hardly 
end the struggle for power which has hitherto impeded 
all serious efforts for the improvement of the people’s 
livelihood. There is, unfortunately, nothing in the 
Nepalese political tradition or culture pattern to pro- 
vide a foundation for modern democracy. Many edu- 
cated Nepalese maintain, and some do so with disdain 
for their people, that the mass of the nine million 
Nepalese have a completely feudalistic mentality. They 
feel that it is therefore too early to construct a demo- 
cratic government, that the imposition of democratic 
techniques upon such a society can only lead to the 
corruption of both feudalism and democracy, and that 
consequently the foundations for democracy should 
first be laid gradually, if necessary by undemocratic 
means. While there may be some validity for this 
argument, one can never be quite sure that those who 
make it are not doing so with ulterior motives. Altruism 
and self-sacrifice have not been prominent character- 
istics of many Nepalese public figures who have won 
fame since the revolution. The political future of Nepal 
remains uncertain and, as perhaps the most deleterious 
consequence, the public administration of the country 
continues to be highly inadequate. There never was a 
well developed public administration in Nepal and 
there has been no progress since the revolution. Such 
a situation hits a country like Nepal particularly severe- 

3 By this time, this Praja Parishad was composed of the 
old Praja Parishad, the Jan Congress and a splinter group 
of M.P. Koirala’s National Democratic Party. 
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ly because development and progress must depend al- 
most entirely on governmental processes, at least in 
their initial stages. The young King and many of his 
aides realize this very well, better in fact than the late 
King. But their endeavors in this direction are greatly 
handicapped by the absence of the most elementary 
foundations of an administration, not to mention the 
positive opposition by certain vested interests to any 
improvements. 

Communications are in a deplorable state. There are 
a few hundred miles of motorable road. Eight landing 
strips exist, but only one or two are all-weather strips 
and most have neither navigational nor service facili- 
ties. Many parts of the country can be reached from 
the capital only through India. Radio transmitters are 
located in several crucial places and along the northern 
border, but they are frequently out of order and there 
are not enough technicians to repair them. Some pessi- 
mists have calculated that it might take 19 days before 
Katmandu could learn of an enemy invasion across 
the northern frontier. 

For exercising influence and control in remote areas— 
and that means almost all areas outside the Katmandu 
Valley and the Terai—the government has to rely upon 
appointed governors. But many of these prefer to 
spend their time in Katmandu rather than in the dis- 
tricts. This often leaves control of the districts to those 
who can seize it: bandits, Communists, army or police 
officers, landowners, who are, in some instances, one 
and the same person. Law and order are never secure- 
ly guaranteed. Complaints can be heard from the high- 
est official to the lowliest citizen that it is no longer 
safe to walk the streets of even Katmandu after dark 
and to their utmost disgust temples are no longer im- 
mune from robberies. The police force is inefficient 
and in a constant state of reorganization. For the time 
being the army still performs many police functions. 
Now reduced to about 9,000 men, it is well trained and 
organized by an Indian military mission. But there 
have been many rumors in Katmandu of army officers 
plotting coups and being more interested in political 
power than military duties. 

The judiciary, its functions greatly curtailed by royal 
proclamations and the arrogation of judicial power by 
the King, is far behind in the handling of cases. A 
great variety of special and emergency powers of the 
King make constitutional guarantees of personal liber- 
ties largely illusory. There is a regular stream of politi- 
cal leaders and agitators moving into and out of prisons, 
their particular direction depending upon the fortunes 
of their parties at the moment. Many Nepalese feel 
that it is more effective to bring a grievance to the King 
than to have it handled in the regular judicial pro- 
cedure. 


The day-by-day administration amounts much of the 
time to ad hoc decisions by individuals whose exact 
standing in the bureaucratic hierarchy is not always 
clear. Distinct classes of civil servants and correspond- 
ing pay scales did not exist even on paper until October 
1955. There are no firm rules of business, no officials 
with clearly defined functions, no specific agencies for 
specific tasks, no routine methods for obtaining infor- 
mation or keeping records. There are few data or sta- 
tistics upon which decisions, let alone policies, could be 
based. The effectiveness of the Public Service Com- 
mission is doubtful. Everybody in Nepal, official and 
non-official, bewails the extent of corruption and nepot- 
ism, which must exist in enormous proportions. Those 
who long for the past days of the Ranas claim that the 
situation has become worse. Under the Ranas, they 
explain, favoritism and corruption were open and above 
board, but merit was also rewarded. Now, under the 
influence of the parties, favoritism and corruption are 
rampant and merit and talent go unrewarded and to 
waste. King Mahendra, when Crown Prince, confirmed 
that not much had happened for democracy in Nepal 
by his remark: “Some say that democracy is an infant 
in Nepal, yet seldom do such bribery and corruption 
go with infancy.” 

With the administrative machinery in such a con- 
dition, the usual governmental functions can hardly 
be performed. Ministers often confess ignorance of the 
government’s activities, partly because there is little 
inter-communication, partly because there is almost 
no activity. Budgets, in existence only since 1952, are 
nominal. They are guess work since no accurate rec- 
ords of income or expenditure exist. Other than squeez- 
ing the peasant, there is no regular system of collecting 
taxes. Income tax did not exist until late in 1955. Even 
were it intended to tax some of the big landowners, it 
could not be enforced because there are no records of 
their holdings. A central state bank was not established 
until November 1955. The most hopeful development 
is that the young King after his accession engaged in 
a vigorous campaign to improve the administration. He 
has designed the rudimentary institutions of an admin- 
istrative machine though they remain to be imple- 
mented. In the meantime, the social and economic prob- 
lems can be taken care of only inadequately and hap- 
hazardly. In the years since the revolution the well- 
being of the masses has not perceptibly improved. Hun- 
ger prevails in many parts of the hills. Poverty is 
rampant everywhere. 

The natural wealth of the country—and there is no 
other—is meager. About a quarter of the country is 
covered with forest, of which only a small percentage 
supplies anything better than firewood. Agriculture 
does not provide enough food for the population. Vari- 
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ous minerals are known to be present, but remain un- 
exploited. A few wealthy citizens ruthlessly cut down the 
forests, causing erosion and floods. A large proportion 
of the arable land (some say 25, others say over 50 
percent) is held under the Birta system, which means 
that the owner makes only nominal payments to the 
government, but can extort large sums, sometimes with 
the help of his own gangs, from the farmers tilling the 
land. The rest of the arable land is held by the peasants 
and large landowners under a system (rayeton) which 
hits the smallest and poorest landholder the hardest. It 
caused a tremendous uproar in the Advisory Assembly 
when in 1955 the government tried to add an additional 
tax of 10 percent on land revenues, regardless of the 
size of the income. Within 48 hours the government 
changed its ideas and introduced instead an income 
tax, the first ever to be introduced in Nepal.* 

The biggest financial problem is currency inflation. 
Its causes are clear. There is a large import of basic 
necessities and few goods for export. The behavior of 
some officials and citizens with money to spare is un- 
scrupulous. They import luxuries (relative) from 


abroad, they speculate in Nepalese and Indian cur- 
rency, they invest their money in India or elsewhere, 
they engage in black market transactions. The govern- 
ment has attempted to stop these practices by limiting 
imports, controlling foreign exchange deals, expanding 
the area in which Nepalese currency is accepted as 


legal tender (so far only about a quarter of the coun- 
try’s territory). But the absence of proper enforcement 
agencies and the participation of some officials in the 
damaging practices handicaps these efforts. Unfortu- 
nately, those who could contribute much to the solu- 
tion of the problem of inflation are the ones who bene- 
fit from it and are unlikely to assist in curbing it. Yet, 
until this problem is solved it is difficult to see how the 
catastrophically low level of the Nepalese economy can 
be raised. In the absence of any appreciable capital 
formation from national resources, the main prospect 
for future improvement lies in the outside aid which is 
coming from various quarters, though not to the extent 
requested by Nepal. 

The Colombo Plan nations, the United States, and 
the United Nations have all contributed to the train- 
ing of Nepalese experts and the financing of develop- 
ment projects. Lately, Communist China has also of- 
fered technical and financial aid. The main financial 
burden has been carried by India, to the extent of 70 
million rupees for 1954. The United States Govern- 
ment committed itself to 4.5 million rupees and other 


4 It ranges from 5 percent on incomes from 11,000 to 
20,000 rupees up to 25 percent on incomes above 50,000 
rupees. Industrial companies are taxed 5 percent, commercial 
companies 10 percent. 
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Colombo plan nations to much smaller amounts. But 
these efforts have so far failed to raise the general level 
of the Nepalese economy. The best that can be said is 
that particular development projects have made modest 


progress. 


Status of Development Projects 


The Tribhuvan Raj Path Road connecting Kat- 
mandu with India has been completed, though travel- 
ling over it is still a hazardous affair. The telephone 
exchange and a power plant in Katmandu have been 
expanded. Agricultural research stations have been 
opened and various experiments are being conducted 
with wheat, potatoes, corn, and other staple crops. 
Canals and tube wells are being constructed. Cottage 
industries have been developed here and there. More 
than two thirds. of a geological survey of the country 
has been completed and some iron ore deposits have 
been discovered. Dispensaries have been established in 
various regional centers and some primary schools and 
a teachers college are functioning. 

Probably of more fundamental effect will be certain 
projects which are under consideration or in the proc- 
ess of development. Among these is the Trisuli Power 
Project for the generation of 10,000 kw of hydro- 
electric power, the construction of 800 miles of motor 
roads, irrigation schemes in the Valley and the hills, 
the building of a cement factory, and participation in 
the Indian Kosi River project. 

As might be expected in a country where feudalistic 
attitudes still are widespread and where nationalism 
has become a strong emotion with the younger educated 
people, the question of foreign aid rapidly became in- 
volved in internal and international politics. Many 
Nepalese distrusted the motives of the aiding nations, 
while others either feared modernization as a threat to 
their vested interests or else saw in it a means of rein- 
forcing them. Katmandu is therefore filled with rumors 
about this “foreign agency” or that “certain outside 
interest” conspiring with one or another political lead- 
er. There are signs that some “conspiring” is going on, 
but Katmandu is not yet that great center of inter- 
national intrigue which some Nepalese feel it is. In fact, 
the main policies and interests of the nations with 
which Nepal has current relations are well known. 

India’s position has been the same for many years. 
While recognizing Nepal’s sovereignty, the Indian gov- 
ernment has made it clear that Nepal’s security is vital 
to India’s security. For this reason, the Indian govern- 
ment has actively participated in Nepalese defense 
preparations by sending military missions, building 
military installations, supplying military equipment, 
lending military experts, especially for the northern 
frontier posts, and assisting in maintaining law and 
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order. In the 1950 treaty between the two countries it 
was agreed that there would be consultation in the 
event of any external threat to the independence or 
security of either of them. One leading Nepalese in- 
terpreted this to mean that India has “taken full re- 
sponsibility for the meeting of any menace to Nepal 
from the North.”® 

_ These arrangements, the activities of Indian experts 
and workers in Nepal, and the treaty conditions of the 
Kosi River project have led to friction between In- 
dians and Nepalese and to political attacks against 
India. They reached a climax in May 1954 when 
members of an Indian parliamentary goodwill mission 
were physically attacked on arrival at the airport. They 
have since diminished but not disappeared. The Gorkha 
Parishad, instrument of the anti-Indian Ranas and out- 
spokenly anti-Indian, has often been named as the 
driving force behind this agitation, but nationalists of 
various political convictions can be found participating 
in it. 

The official position of the Nepalese government has 
always been one of friendliness and (under the Koirala 
régime) almost of intimacy with the Indian govern- 
ment—so much so that occasionally the nationalists 
have accused the Indian ambassador in Katmandu of 
being the real ruler of Nepal. Apart from the lack of 
any practical alternative to such a policy, there is wide- 
spread agreement that the two countries’ national in- 
terests in world politics coincide. Pursuit of an “inde- 
pendent” foreign policy based on the “five principles” 
of peaceful coexistence (Panch Shila) in close coopera- 
tion with India is accepted by most Nepalese, even the 
Communists, as almost axiomatic. There is, however, 
some difference of opinion on the acceptance of aid 
from India, or more correctly on its conditions. While 
the King and his ministers have consistently pointed to 
the unselfish nature of that aid, many Nepalese have 
warned of the threatening “enslavement” of Nepal by 
India. 

Similarly mixed feelings exist toward the United 
States. Those Nepalese who know of American aid ap- 
preciate it. The members of the American Operations 
Mission are received with friendliness, but others sus- 
pect their activities because they fear ulterior motives 
behind American aid. Against American foreign policy 
in Asia in general, the same arguments can be heard 
that are current today in India. These feelings are, of 
course, exploited by the Communists who are engaged 
in a vigorous anti-American campaign and are aston- 
ishingly well informed on internal and external Ameri- 
can affairs, down to such details as American policy in 
Guatemala or racial conditions in Hawaii. One can 


5 Rishikesh Shaha, Nepal and the World (Katmandu, 
1955), p. 46. 
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only wonder whether this is due to the effectiveness of 
the American Information Service in Katmandu or to 
that of Moscow. At times, the Communists have suc- 
ceeded in gaining support from the more moderate 
parties, as for instance in the summer of 1954 when 
they organized a public meeting at which effigies of 
President Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles were burned. 
In general, however, in spite of occasional setbacks, 
friendly relations exist between Nepal and the United 
States. 


Nepal’s relations with China are on a new level. 
They were originally based on a treaty of 1792 which 
required Nepal to send a mission to Peking every five 
years. Taking advantage of the unrest in China during 
the Manchu troubles, these missions were discontinued 
in 1910. A treaty with Tibet signed in 1856 committed 
Tibet to pay an annual tribute of ten thousand rupees 
and grant extraterritorial and trading rights. This 
treaty became inoperative when Tibet failed to pay the 
tribute in 1954 and referred Katmandu to Peking “for 
anything relating to Tibet.” The Nepalese government 
was reluctant to do this. It was, in fact, reluctant to 
sign any treaty with China fearing that it would inter- 
fere with special Nepalese rights in Tibet which were 
of importance to Nepalese traders and pilgrims and to 
Nepal’s economy in general. Many Nepalese are uneasy 
about Communist China’s future plans. Some are un- 
happy about the Chinese Cornmunists’ occupation of 
Tibet and the consequent importance which this step 
gave to Nepal in world politics. They would have pre- 
ferred to see Tibet as a buffer and Nepal left alone in- 
ternationally. However, the initiative for “normalizing” 
Nepalese-Chinese relations came from India which is 
reported to have exerted pressure on Katmandu to sign 
a treaty with Communist China. In the Indian-Nepal- 
ese-Chinese negotiations, which began in the summer 
of 1954, the Indians made it clear that they con- 
sidered Nepal to lie within their sphere of interest and 
that the future Nepalese and Chinese ambassadors to 
China and Nepal respectively would have to be also the 
ambassadors to India and would have to reside in 
Delhi. On August i, 1955, a treaty was signed, embody- 
ing the “five principles” and establishing diplomatic 
relations between Communist China and Nepal. De- 
tails of Nepalese-Tibetan relations were left open for a 
future treaty which the Nepalese are anxious to con- 
clude. For there have been many Tibetan border raids 
into Nepal recently and some Chinese maps show 
Nepalese territory as Chinese. In spite of Indian reser- 
vations on direct Chinese-Nepalese relations, it is clear 
from recent happenings that Communist China is great- 
ly interested in Nepal. China is gaining influence by’ 
the usual techniques of “friendship missions,” “cultural 
exchanges,” and this is further increased by secretly 
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sending agents and propaganda across the passes from 
Tibet into Nepal. Many Nepalese think that it would 
not be feasible for Chinese military forces to move into 
Nepal, but they point out that no amount of Indian- 
Nepalese vigilance at the scattered border stations can 
prevent Communists from entering under the guise of 
Tibetan traders and shepherds. 


BOOKS ON THE PACIFIC AREA 


POLITICAL CHANGE AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT IN JAPAN: GOVERNMENT ENTERPRISE, 1868- 
1880. By Thomas C, Smith. Stanford: Stanford University 
Press. 1955. 120 pp. $2.50. 


Fortunately for scholars and laymen alike, competent mono- 
graphs on important but sadly neglected aspects of the his- 
torical development of East Asia are now appearing with in- 
creasing frequency. This book is one such monograph. By the 
use of primary Japanese sources and the latest secondary 
studies by recognized authorities, the author has collected 
much new evidence on the manner of, and reasons for, Japan’s 
early industrialization. While the book is primarily a case study 
in economic history, it should be read by anyone interested 
in the modernization of a country from an agrarian to an in- 
dustrial economy. The author has outlined the beginnings of 
this industrialization, the inter-relationship of political change 
and technological innovations, the motivations for such 
changes, and the role of both government and private enter- 
prise in this process. 

The main portion of the study, devoted to economic develop- 
ments, is particularly valuable. Important charts and sstatis- 
tical tables clarify the extent of government sponsorship of 
industry, the type of industry inaugurated and the methods 
of financing them. One of the most fascinating sections is 
that on the sale of government enterprises (Chapter 8). Here 
the author explodes the theory, advocated by Japanese Marx- 
ists, that these concerns were sold to enrich the fortunes of 
a select group of industrialists, He concludes, on the basis of 
the evidence, that the real reason for the sale of these prop- 
erties was to improve the financial status of the nation. 

Several generalizations on political developments which ap- 
pear in the early chapters, while thought-provoking, are not 
completely convincing. Several sources are quoted to show that 
the early reformers, largely from low-rank warrior families, 
received considerable assistance from the wealthy peasants. It 
is then concluded that: “Never in modern times has Japan 
been so close to social revolution as it was in the early eighties” 
(p. 30). While it is true that at this time the position of each 
individual imperial adviser was precarious, the power of the 
oligarchs as a groups was too well established to be success- 
fully challenged by any other group. Men like Ito had solved 
the basic economic problems sufficiently to enable them to 
begin to concentrate on basic political problems such as the 
drafting of a Constitution. Furthermore, the position of these 
leaders was far stronger than that of the leaders in the 1930's 
who were successfully ousted by the militarists. 

But the various penetrating questions of this type, though 
not proven, add to the interest of the work. The author is to 
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be congratulated for the extent of his thoroughness and 
scholarship. It is to be hoped that other works by him of 
equally high caliber will appear in the near future. 

Columbia University HUGH BORTON 


NATIONALISM AND REVOLUTION IN MONGOLIA. 
By Owen Lattimore. New York: Oxford University Press. 
1955, 186 pp. $4.75. 


This book is in two parts, the latter half being an annotated 
translation of Sh. Nachukdorji’s Life of Sukebatur by Pro- 
fessor Lattimore and Urgungge Onon and the first part a 
long essay by Mr. Lattimore concerning the rise of national- 
ism and various aspects of contemporary politics in Outer 
Mongolia. Most readers will find the essay far more valuable 
than Sukebatur’s biography. In parts of it, Mr. Lattimore has 
made interesting use of the unpublished memoirs of the Dilowa 
Hutukhtu, particularly in his chapter comparing the personal- 
ities of Sukebatur and the Jebtsundamba Hutukhtu, the last 
Living Buddha of Urga, born in 1870. 


Few scholars can combine so rich a personal experience, so 
broad an historical perspective, and so facile a writing hand 
as Mr. Lattimore. Combining the minute detail of the esoteric 
etymologist with the sweeping generalizations of the social 
anthropologist may not always convince but certainly provokes 
thinking among his readers. Daring to go beyond the con- 
ventional boundaries prescribed by academic “fields,” he pre- 
sents Outer Mongolia as a model of a “satellite dependency” 
which bears fruitful comparison with similar regimes in East- 
ern Europe. 

This is the most stimulating and most controversial aspect 
of Mr. Lattimore’s analysis. Contrasting the absence of “a 
really dangerous revolt in Outer Mongolia” with Tito’s defec- 
tion, he asks: why? An immediate answer—a disparity of 
Soviet controls (i.e., the Red Army’s presence or absence )— 
does not seem to have been considered. Again, Mr. Lattimore 
suggests that the Mongols’ collectivization was a “headstrong 
decision of their own, perhaps even against cautionary Rus- 
sian advice” and “a consequence of spontaneous Mongol emu- 
lation of the Russians, rather than a mechanical imitation 
enjoined by the Russians themselves.’ Granting at least par- 
tial validity to his analysis of satellites as “not just obedient 
puppets but eager disciples and imitators,” his argument de- 
pends in part upon asserting that the Russians intended to 
collectivize only where mechanization could free surplus labor 
for immediate industrialization. Although logical in terms of 
Soviet economic rationale, this ignores Soviet economic prac- 
tice. Throughout the East-Siberian Krai collectivization was 
pushed, as in Outer Mongolia, with the same devastating re- 
sults in terms of livestock and pasturage. Pravda on May 21 
and June 21, 1934 reported a fall in livestock of 57 percent 
from 1930 to 1933, with “an even sharper fall in the Buryat- 
Mongol Republic,” of a decline in sheep and goats of 64 
percent, and an almost two-thirds Joss of pasturage. 

Such interpretive disagreements in no way lessen the value 
of Mr. Lattimore’s continued efforts to throw light on a most 
obscure corner of Asia. His wide range of sources, his inte- 
gration of field work and textual research, and his ever-sharp- 
ening focus on problems to which he has devoted three de- 
cades of thought and study make this a worthy contribution 
to our knowledge on Inner Asia. 
Michigan State University 
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ALLEN S. WHITING 


ECONOMIC POLICY AND DEVELOPMENT A Collection 
of Writings. By D. R. Gadgil. Poona: Gokhale Institute of 
Politics and Economics; New York: Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1955. 248 pp. $2.50. 


i 

This book is not about economic policy and development 
in general but about their relationship in modern India. Its 
seventeen essays in applied economics were written between 
1940 and 1954 by the Director of the Gokhale Institute and 
one of Asia’s most able economists and dedicated public 
servants. 

A recurrent theme is the manner in which the economic 
calculus is dominated by the non-economic factors of culture, 
institutions, and politics. A purely “economic” policy is thus 
bound to fail unless it respects the relationships between eco- 
nomic and noneconomic factors. This is reflected equally in 
Gadgil’s opening indictment of classical economics, whose 
assumptions about human welfare depended on “a given set 
of social conditions” not found in lands foreign to Adam 
Smith and his heirs, and in his energetic criticisms of the 
Indian Government’s first Five Year Plan, which Gadgil ac- 
cuses of mistakenly assuming that progress can be expected 
“without a social revolution which changes radically the exist- 
ing distribution of economic power and income. .. .” 

Only a careless reader could charge that Gadgil’s pervasive 
egalitarian and anti-Western biases are based on sentimental 
socialism or a puffy nationalism. Gadgil is an Indian Cripps, 
not a Bevan. A man who argued (vainly) in 1947 for a 
government pay scale to yield the top official no more than 
twenty-five times the wage of the lowest paid adult male 
laborer believes in “more equality” but not equality. Similarly, 
his plea for “a large degree of self-dependence” for India 
grows out of his country’s recent historical experience of dis- 
locations in international supply; consequently he, like Henry 
Ford, favors a high degree of self-sufficiency. He holds a 
sophisticated skepticism about the helpfulness of foreign ex- 
perts and the disinterestedness of their governments, though 
America comes off somewhat better than the Soviet bloc. 

Gadgil’s respect for and command of facts is impressive: 
whether he be testing the classical theory of rent against 
agricultural statistics, reporting on the practical problems of 
starting a cooperative sugar factory in Bombay (of which he 
was chairman), or discussing how to measure the economic 
effects of an irrigation project. But his practical and polemical 
interests prevent his empiricism from degenerating into point- 
less description. Gadgil is never dull or obscure. He is fre- 
quently provocative, but never provoking ; his moral sensitivities 
are securely harnessed to reason and a responsible sense of 
the possible. Many writers born to English could emulate his 
clarity, simplicity, and directness in that language. 

The most vulnerable point of Gadgil’s analysis is an im- 
plicit double standard for appraising the use of private and 
public economic power: while he assumes that concentrated 
private power cannot do good, his confidence in state institu- 
tions involves an assumption of virtuous behavior by them 
that he never stops to examine. 

Perhaps the most rewarding essay is the final one on the 
size and structure of the Indian farming unit, to Gadgil the 
central problem of Indian agriculture. Here his gifts for sim- 
plifying complex problems and for toughmindedness are evi- 
dent as he analyzes the various components of an agricultural 
program to serve the needs of rapid economic growth. His 
treatment of Vinobha Bhave’s voluntary land redistribution 
movement is masterful. (He is forced to conclude that Bhave’s 
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program, while better than the government's fumbling, sacri- 
fices sound patterns of land management on the altar of dis- 
tributive justice; Gadgil’s solution is a small number of co- 
operative farms in each village.) 

The volume will be of most use to students of Indian 
problems, though several of the essays would serve admirably 
for empirical reading on problems common to many under- 
developed countries. Such a topical book would have been 
more useful if an index had been included. 

GEORGE B. BALDWIN 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


CHINA PHOENIX, THE REVOLUTION IN CHINA. By 
Peter Townsend. With an Introduction by S. Radhakrish- 
nan. London: Jonathan Cape. 1955. 406 pp. 25s. 


Peter Townsend is an Englishman who has traveled widely 
in China, where he remained from 1941 to about 1953, at 
first with the Friends Ambulance Unit and then with the 
Chinese Industrial Co-operatives. This book, while intended 
more for the general reader than for the specialist, contains 
a wealth of interestingly presented and (within the limits in- 
dicated below) accurate information, much of it based on 
personal observation. 

The book begins with an historical account of the condi- 
tions and events leading up to the Communist triumph of 
1949, but then, in its remaining greater portion, shifts into 
a topical survey of politics, society, land reform, industry, 
culture, and many other developments in post-1949 China. 
Townsend is at his best when describing what he has himself 
personally witnessed, showing himself to be a vivid writer, 
with a keen but sympathetic understanding of the China 
scene. Anyone who may wonder, for example, why Commu- 
nism triumphed in China, is urged to read Townsend’s mov- 
ing account (pp. 107-113) of the conversation he once had 
with a peasant under the old regime. Less successful, on the 
other hand, are the more generalized and less personal por- 
tions of his book (such as some of the historical chapters), 
in which he devotes too little space to major issues, while 
at the same time becoming overly involved in unnecessary 
detail. 

The book concerns itself more with the factual and the 
concrete than with theory or ideology, for which it displays 
relatively little interest, whether it be Marxism or Confu- 
cianism. Its own attitude toward recent Chinese history, none- 
theless, is clearly summarized in the statement (p. 14) that 
“in China conditions were such that Revolution was preferable 
to No Revolution.” There is no doubt that Townsend, like 
many other honest and competent observers, was favorably 
impressed by many things he saw in Communist China. At 
this point it cannot be too strongly emphasized, especially 
for Americans, that such observers (including a number of 
Christian missionaries) do not need to be Communists them- 
selves in order to have recognized the positive achievements 
and genuine idealism found in Communist China, especially 
against the background of the preceding years of chaos and 
despair. On the other hand, it seems evident to the reviewer 
that Townsend’s sympathy with the little man of China, for 
whom the last few years have brought reborn hope and 
concrete advances, has caused him (no doubt entirely sincerely) 
to overlook, or at least oversimplify, other darker aspects of 
the new regime, such as purges, thought control, and the 
like. 
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Onesided though this book will thus probably seem to 
many American readers, it nevertheless stands as a healthy 
corrective to certain other books (sometimes written by per- 
sons who have never been in Communist China), the main 
conclusions of which are that the Chinese Communists came 
to power solely or primarily through terror, and that their 
regime is faced today with seething unrest. It is a pity, there- 
fore, that, being published thus far only in England, the book 
will probably reach only a handful of American readers. 
University of Pennsylvania DERK BODDE 


UNITED STATES RELATIONS WITH SOUTHEAST 
ASIA. With Special Reference to Indo-China, 1950-55. By 
Miriam S. Farley. New York: American Institute of Pacific 
Relations. 1955. 81 pp. Mimeo, $1.25. 


This timely and informative study, presented in an earlier 
draft to the Twelfth Conference of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations at Kyoto in 1954 and now revised and enlarged, 
traces the record of United States-Southeast Asian relations 
from the end of 1950 through the first nine months of 1955 
to the end of French rule in Indochina. It is a sequel to a 
similar report, American Policy in Southeast Asia, 1945-50, 
prepared for the Eleventh IPR Conference at Lucknow in 
1950 by Mr. Lawrence S. Finkelstein. Miss Farley’s report, 
like its predecessor, is a useful chronology skillfully expanded 
into narrative form. Relying primarily on the New York Times 
and the Christian Science Monitor, the author has compiled 
a blow-by-blow account of the public record of major develop- 
ments in United States-Southeast Asian relations. Events in 
Indochina dominate the report as they tended to dominate the 
Southeast Asia scene during the five year period covered by 
the study, but there are brief accounts of events in Indonesia, 
Thailand and Burma. From time to time the narration of 
known record is supplemented by cautious interpretations of 
conditions beneath the surface of the officially spoken or writ- 
ten word. The concluding supplementary chapter includes a 
short discussion of SEATO and the Bandung Conference, and 
an Appendix includes excerpts from Mutual Security Agency 
reports on U.S. aid programs in Southeast Asia. 

New York JOHN KERRY KING 
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